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FROM L'HERMITE BN [TALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF M. JOUY. 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 





a + 

11 bel parlare of the inhabitants of Sienna is become pro- 
verbial among the Tuscans; and it is certain that there is 
no country where the language of the peasantry differs so 
little from that of the well-educated people. There is, in 
their pronunciation, a softness and delicacy which can be 
expressed only by the Italian word marbidezza. After 
having heard them converse, it is easy to believe the story 
of the market-woman at Athens, who reproved a gramma- 
rian for having expressed himself incorrectly. The inha- 
bitants of Sienna relate, with much self complaisance, the 
following anecdote : 

A traveller having lost his way in the country, inquired 
the road to Sienna of a man labouring in the fields, who 
immediately left his work, accompanied the traveller to 
the edge of a river, and pompously said to him, 

** Signor, 
Vareate il fiume, salite il munte, 
Avrete Siena in fronte.” 


This poetical reply seems to justify the assertion of the 
Siennese that their peasants speak Italian according to the 
laws of the dictionary della Crusca. 

I had exchanged the. society of my friend Gottlieb for 
that of the Imperial Attorney, to whom the reader has al- 
ready been introduced. He was summoned by business 
to Grosseto, in the marshes of Tuscany, and was under 
the agreeable necessity of passing through Florence, 
whither I agreed to accompany him. At twoleagues’ dis. 
tance from this city. we saw the ruins of the ancient 
Fiesole, one of the twelve Etruscan towns. Polybius, 
Pliny, and several other Greek and Roman authors, attest 
its ancient celebrity. The Tuscan augurs and soothsayers 
made it their place of residence, and communicated thence 
their superstitions to the Romans. In the fourth century, 
Stilicon, one of the lieutenants of the great Theodosius, hav- 
ing formed a league with the inhabitants of Fiesole, gained 
a victory there over Radagassus, the King of the Goths. 
After the contest 100,000 men remained on the field of bat- 
tle. . The Florentines destroyed this town, whose popula- 
tion was considerable, that Florence might have no rival 
to dispute with her the title of Firenze la Bella. 

The roed between Sienna and Florence, which are at 
about ten leagues’ distance from each other, is mountain- 
ous and picturesque, and winds through a country agree- 
ably diversified with pleasant valleys, water-falls, and hills 
covered with olives and vines. It passes through Poggi- 
bonsi, a large and populous town, where the Etsa takes its 
sources, Many teeth and bones of cetaceous animals, prin- 
cipally lamiw, have been dug up in the surrounding coun- 
try. Further on, in the road to Volterra, is situated that 
ancient Etruscan town, whose walls are constructed of stones 





formed of pieces of testaceous fossils. Near it there are 
some quarries of alabaster, which is manufactured at Vol- 
terra. : 

The neighbourhood of Sienna is adorned by numerous 
country-houses, pleasantly situated in the midst of gar- 
dens. The town is built on the declivity of a mountain, 
hollowed. out -into many curious subterranean abodes, 
which are still inhabited by some of the descendants of 
those who probably formed them during the time of the 
civil wars. 

The population of Sienna is nearly the same as that of 
Pisa; that is to say, it amounts to about 16,000 inhabi- 
tants. The town is nearly five miles in circumference, 
and is built in the form of a star. It is more animated 
than Pisa; but no part of it presents a view comparable to 
that of the quay of the Arno. Its pure air and elevated 
situation render ita salubrious abode. Sienna was founded 
by the Gauls, who began to build it in 364, after the 
taking of Rome, under the conduct of Brennus. It then 
became a Roman colony, and received the name of Sena. 
Sienna experienced great revolutions in the fifth century, 
under the reign of Honorius. After having been subject 
to various conquerors, it at length succeeded in erecting it- 
self into a republic, which, like all those.of Italy, was soon 
disturbed by internal factions.. It then experienced the 
fate common to all people divided by civil broils; it be- 
came the prey of its neighbours. The Florentines, having 
surprised the town, took possession of it; and their chief, 
Petruccio, governed it with the most rigorous despotism. 
Happy the people who groan under a tyranny that is urged 
to extremity ; to them the dawn of liberty is at hand. At 
the death of Petruccio the inhabitants of Sienna banished 
his children, and again took upon themselves the govern- 
ment of their town: but, harmony not having been re- 
stored to the people, they fell into the power of the Spani- 
ards; and Philip the Second sold them, fortunately for 
himself, to the Grand Duke, Cosmo the Iirst. Since that 
time Sienna has formed a part of the Tuscan government. 

The streets of Sienna are steep and wiading : its palaces 
and houses have an antique and almost uniform exterior. 
The town may be compared to a shell, and most of its 
principal streets terminate in the grand square, which oc- 
cupies its central hollow. This place is ornamented by a 
beautiful fountain, and is the scene of the horse races so 
celebrated at Sienna for the emulation which they excite 
among horse proprietors, as the horses run without being 
mounted. The town-hall is situated at the bottom of the 
equare ; and near it there is a chapel, continually open to 
the public. High mass is performed there every day, 
early in the morning, for the special advantage of the 
neighbouring tradesmen, who give. their attention to it 
without leaving their shops and stalls. 

The finest monument in Sienna, or rather the only one 
worthy of Italian magnificence, is the cathedral: its ar- 
chitecture is Gothic, and it is justly considered a master- 
piece of art. The front is entirely covered with figures 
of saints, about a cubit in height. This church is in- 
vested, both internally and externally, with black and 
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white marble; the cupola is supported by pillars of 
marble; the pavement is posed of mosaic, and 
represents traits taken from the Old and New Testament. 
A sort of gallery, surrounding the nave of the church, is 
ornamented by about seventy coloured heads of popes and 
anti-popes, projecting from it, which have the appearance 
of so many people leaning from windows, and present the 
most singular coup d@’ail. Under them there is a long 
range of smaller figures, representing the emperors of the 
west. The pulpit is also very remarkable; its central 
point is supported by the figure of a lion, surrounded by 
four other animals; the vaulted roof is painted with 
golden stars, upon a ground of azure, to represent the 
sky. But the part of it most worthy of admiration is the 
chapel of Chigi, and the tomb of the legate of thatname, 
who played so distinguished a part in the negociations of 
Munster, which preceded the treaty of Westphalia. This 
chapel is incrustated with lapis lazuli, and ornamented 
with gilt ornaments in bronze, executed after the designs 
of Bernin. In the library there isa group representing 
the three graces, of no great beauty indeed, but not the 
less curious on that account, as they are said to be the 
work of Sophroniscus, the father of Socrates. The sa- 
cristy is a long narrew apartment, and its walls are en- 
tirely covered by fine pictures, painted by Raphael. This 
great artist has represented himself at every age; in 
childhood, youth, and manhood. | These pictures may be 
said to be specimens of his second style; that is, they 
were done at the period of his life which succeeded his 
journey to Florence, where he had studied the works of 
Leonardo da Vinci. How singular a resemblance there is 
between his fate and that of Virgil; both died young, 
and just as they were about to complete their best works. 
Painters may be excused for considering Friday an un- 
lucky day ; Raphael died at Rome on the Good Friday of 
the year 1520. 

Before Sienna was united to the French empire it con- 
tained a great many rich convents and churches. My 
travelling companion and I went to see the citadel, a sort 
of establishment for which Napoleon had a greater predi- 
lection than for churches; it appeared to us to possess 
considerable strength. The Flemish Lieutenant-colonel, 
who was entrusted with the command of it, shewed us all 
the fortifications with a degree of complaisance seldom 
found among superior officers. ‘The palace of the Grand 
Duke, which Eliza usually inhabited during a few weeks 
every year, is much less striking than that of Pisa. The 
theatre of Sienna is tolerably large. We witnessed there 
the performance of a rope-dancer, which was truly as- 
tonishing. Amongst other feats of agility, this man leaped 
over a carriage and six horses, placed in the pit. He 
sprung from the stage, and turning round several times in 
the air, descended immediately in front of the horses. 

There is at Sienna a fine public walk near the gate of 
the citadel: it is surrounded by lofty avenues, and equals 
in size the largest square of the Champs Elysées. This 
walk leads to another ornamented by several row «! trees, 
whose thick foliage affords the most grateful coolness dur- 
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jag the heats of summer. Such, however, is the caprice , Zano, a country little known, as it is seldom visited except 


of fashion, that these beautiful avenues are deserted for 
the race-course in the principal square, where the people 
are entertained by various exhibitions of jugglers, moun- 
tevanks, punchinellos, and stentarellos. ‘The price of ad- 
mission to these shows seldom exceeds half a paulo, a small 
coin of about five sous in value. 

The inhabitants of Sienna are passionately devoted to 
the study of the belles lettres, and their city contains more 
academies than any other in Europe. These seats of learn- 
ing are generally distinguished by whimsical names. The 
most remarkable among them are academia degli intronati, 
academy of the stunned; lacademia degli russi, academy of 
the unpolished, whose special occupation is the cultivation 
of dramatic poetry ; [academia degli innominati, academy 
of the anonymous, and the academy of the sciences, much 
esteemed for the literary productions of its members. 
Sienna was formerly much celebrated for its improvisatori, 
I was told, that twenty years ago, they were frequently 
scen running through the streets like maniacs, challenging 
each other to trials of their poetical skill, and inviting 
every one whom they met to give them subjects for their 
compositions, which they immediately poured forth with 
the most grotesque and extravagant gesticulation. The 
Chevalier Bernardin Perfetti acquired the greatest share 
of fame in this sort of extemporaneous poetry. He not 
only gained the palm of excellence from his compatriots, 
who erected a monument to him in their cathedral; but, 
im 1725, he had, like Tasso, the honour of being crowned 
ut the capitol. The Italians, particularly the Tuscans, are 
enthusiastically fond of this species of literary contention. 

Sienna does not coafine her glory to the merit of having 
given birth to a few improvisatori: seven of her citizens 
have ascended the Pontifical throne, among whom were 
Gregory the Seventh and Alexander the Third. This town 
was also the native place of the blessed Jean Colombin, 
the founder of the Jesuits. St. Catherine, the patron saint 
of young girls, who, of all the saints in Paradise, is surely 
entrusted with the jurisdiction on earth the most involved 
in difficulty and perplexity, was born at Sienna, in 1347- 
She was the daughter of a dyer; and embraced, in early 
youth, the order of the penitential sisters of Saint Domi- 
nico. Her claims, however, to the esteem of mankind, 
were not founded merely on her singular piety: she ren- 
dered great services to her country, by reconciling the Flo- 
rentines with the government of Rome; and so powerful 
was her influence with the Holy See, that she determined 

ope Gregory the Eleventh to leave Avignon to establish 

is residence at Rome. She died in that city, in 1380, at 
the age of thirty-three. I did not fail to inquire for the 
house which she had inhabited at Sienna; but it had long 
been converted into a chapel. It is ornamented by several 
large pictures representing the principal circumstances of 
her life, and her most celebrated miracles. It contains 
also a small room, in which, it is said, that Jesus Christ 
appeared to her, behind which there is a closet, where she 
used to sleep, extended on the floor. In an adjoining ora- 
tory is preserved the picture of the crucifix, with which the 
stigmata of Saint Catherine were impressed. 1 did not see 
this precious relic, as it was kept locked up, and exhibited 
only to those who had solicited an express permission. It 
was reported that it had been carried away by a French 
General. 

The town of Sienna appears to have been built on the 
crater of a volcano. Some naturalists have thought that 
the mountain of Sienna incloses a sort of volcanic matter, 
which is deposited at so great a depth that it cannot be 
thrown up tothe surface of the soil, but that it is fre- 
quently the cause of violent internal commotions. The 
terrible earthquakes experienced at Sienna in 1798 seem 
to corroborate this opinion, The territory, however, in 
the neighbourhood of Sienna is not generally good, and 
it is well knowa that the land in the immediate vicinity of. 
Vesuvius and Etna is exceedingly productive. 

The object of my fiiend’s journey to Grosseto was to 
wait the baths of sulphurated water at Petricolo and Scan- 


| from necessity. I determined to continue my journcy 





towards Rome, which we¢had agreed to make the place of 
our future rendezvous. My friend promised to send me 
there the account of his journcy, which is the subject of 
the two following chapters. The information they contain 
may serve to satisfy the curiosity of the reader, but it 
will not be the means of inducing him to visit those pes- 
tilential countries, The Imperial Atttorney set out, ac- 
companied by his wife, and a counsellor of the Imperial 
court of Florence, and I, a few days afterwards, took the 
road to Monte Pulstane, a small town near Sienna, much 
renowned for its excellent wines. 


Liverpool. A. W. 














Biography. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE CF MR. WIL- 
LIAM EMERSON. 
ioe 
(Concluded from our last.) 

His style in conversation was generally abrupt and blunt, 
abounding in such coarse expletivesas those already noticed, 
and often vulgar and ungrammatical. And this was the rea- 
son that led many people to suppose he was not able to 
write any thing like grammar, or tolerable English, and 
that his prefaces, therefore, some of which are not ill writ- 
ten, could not be his own composition, but must have 
been made, or at least translated into English for him by 
some other hands. But we cannot with certainty judge 
how a man will write from his language in common con- 
versation. Though Emerson was no accurate gramma- 
rian, his reading was extensive enough to supply him with 
a sufficient stock of proper words and expressions on such 
subjects as he had occasion to treat of, and the vigour and 
energy of his mind would give force, weight, and perspi- 
cuity to his sentences. He was one day told that this opi- 
nion respecting his prefaces was entertained by many ; 
and the disparity of his conversation and writing was 
pointed out as the reason of it. After a momentary pause 
he exclaimed, with some indignation, ** A pack of fools ! 
who could write my prefaces but myself.” They do, in 
fact, carry with them every mark of legitamacy; they 
could have no other father. Indeed, the original prefaces, 
as well as the original manuscripts of most of the Author's 
works, in his own hand-writing, with a great number of 
his original letters, are now in the possession of the pub- 
lisher, all of which are well written, and in a good style. 
There are, also, in some of them, quotations from the 
Greek authors, elegantly written by himself. 

In the earlier part of his life, principally by the aid of 
his dictionary, he had acquired a stock of Latin sufficient 
to enable him to read and translate mathematical works in 
that language; and he once had a design to give a trans- 
lation of the Jesuits comments on the Principia. It ap- 
pears, also, from his mottos to his several books, that he 
sometimes dipped into the classic authors, for we must not 
suspect him of having been much conversant with such 
gentry as Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil. He had in his 
library Homer and Virgil-Travestied, and these he read 
with more pleasure than Pope's or Dryden’s translations. 
In argument, whether in conversation or writing, the fire 
and impetuosity of his temper were too apt to break forth, 
and betray him into the use of such terms as should al- 
ways be avoided, especially by mathematicians and philo- 
sophers, whose employment is, or ought to be, the cool 
and dispassienate inquiry after truth. His zeal in sup- 
port of Sir Isaac Newton is outrageous, and he has treated 
the oppugners of his philosophy as if he had a personal 
quarrel against them. ‘J. Bernoulle (according to him) 
is a low critic, laborious and tedious to the least degree ; 
a blunderbuss, a person of eternal contradiction, blind, 
bigotted, prejudiced, mad; and a whole section of’one 
hundred pages is nothing but a heap of absurd, incon. 
sistent stuff.” He therefore leaves him (in his great mercy) 





to be drowned in the gurges of his own contriving.— | 





Kuler receives no milder treatment: ** he is vortex mad, 
tov, and is one of those bigotted philosophers whose brains 
are turned in a vortex, or they would never prefer such 
complex vertical schemes before the simple doctrine of 
projectile and centripetal forces. Such philosophers!’ 
exclaims our indignant defender. Leibnitz’s attempt to 
rob Sir Isaac Newton of the honour of the invention of 
Fluxions, is, as we might expect, a cause sufficient to 
make him rave with rage, and to call down all the thun- 
der of his indignation. To tell us flatly, that not he 
that first found, but he that first published, deserves the 
praise, is an assertion that would move the bile in a sto- 
mach less apt to boil than Emerson's. [t is robbing, as 
he truly says, the inventor of his due praise, to give it to 
the thief that stole it. But however much Sir Isaac New- 
ton might have approved of Mr. Emerson as the champion 
or defender of his principles, he would not have admired 
the weapons he sometimes made use of. 

In so difficult a problem as Emerson himself allows that 
of finding the procession of the equinoxes to be, one would 
have thought that he would have had some patience with 
those who differed from Sir Isaac and himself. But these 
are a clan, and Mr. T. Simpson has the misfortune to be 
one of the clan. There seems, unfortunately, to have sub- 
sisted some kind of animosity or jealousy between these 
two great contemporary mathematicians, excited and fo- 
mented perhaps by some who were mean enough to carry 
tales between them, in order to curry favour. One of 
Emerson’s correspondents in London informed him, that 
Simpson had said, in company with some mathematical 
friends, ** that he took Emerson (referring to his book of 
Fluxions) to be an industrious, plodding writer, but a 
man of no jgenius.” This was quite enough to irritate 
Emerson to acts of hostility. We meet with frequent 
complaints in his books of the little encouragement given 
to mathematical learning in his time, and especially in 
England. How far this complaint may be well or ill 
founded, I know not; but this is pretty certain, that if 
any reward or recompence had been offered him for his 
mathematical labours, and had not come to him in his 
own way, he would-not have accepted it.- He did not 
wish to be admitted a fellow of the Royal Society, ** be- 
cause (he said) it was a d—d hard thing that a man should 
burn so many farthing candles as he had done, and then 
have to pay so much a ycar for the honour of F.R.S. after 
his name. D—n them, and their F.R.S. too.” He 
reaped one reward of his toils in quest of science, which 
was very acceptable and grateful to him; and that was 
the acquaintance and friendship of Mr. Montagu, who 
having an estate at Eryholme, near Hurworth, sometimes 
visited that neighbourhood, and spent a good part of his 
time in company and conversation with Emerson, and at 
his decease bequeathed to him a legacy of £10 or guineas. 
When Mrs. Montagu’s agent called upon him to discharge 
this legacy, Emerson told him he would much rather have 
seen Mr. Montagu himself than his money. And he 
spoke, doubtless, from his heart ; for he never mentioned 
Mr. Montagu’s name but in terms that strongly expressed 
the sincerity and ardour of his affection and esteem for 
him. Mr. Montagu, in his visits to Emerson, would 
often go to him in the fields, when he happened to be at 
work there, and would accompany him home, but could 
never persuade him to get into a carriage. On these occa- 
sions he would sometimes exclaim, ** D—n your whim 
wam ! I had rather walk.” Inheriting a small patrimo- 
nial estate, of about 6@ ur £70 a year, he was as indepen- 
dent and happy as if he had enjoyed so many thousands. 
He was never known to ask a favour, or seek the counte- 
nance of a rich man, unless he possessed some eminent 
qualities of mind. 

Notwithstanding his imperfect and desultory course of 
education, he acquired a general knowledge of most sci- 
ences. He had even paid attention to medicine, at least 
so far as it had been combined with mathematical princi. 
ples, according to the plan of Keil, Morgan, &c. He es- 
teemed Morgan above all others as a physician ; and held 
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Keil to be the best of anatomists, Mr. Emerson often | 
tried, in practice, the effect of his mathematical specula- 
tions, by constructing a variety of instruments, mathema- 
tical, mechanical, or musical, on a small scale. He had 
made a spinning-wheel for his wife, which is represented 
by a drawing in his book of Mechanics. He was well 
skilled in the science of music, the theory of sounds, and 
the various scales, both ancient and modern; but he was 
a very poor performer, though he sometimes obliged his 
friends in the country by tuning and repairing their mu- 
sical instruments. He carried that singularity, which 
marked all his actions, even into this science. He had, if 
I may be allowed the expression, two first strings to his 
violin, which he said made the E more melodious when 
they were drawn up to a perfect unison. His virginal, 
which was a species of instrument like the modern spinnet, 
he had cut and twisted into various shapes in the keys, by 
adding some occasional half-tones, to regulate the present 
scales, and to rectify some fraction or discord that will 
always remain in the tuning. This he never could get 
regulated to his mind, and generally concluded in a pas- 
sion, by saying, ‘* It’s a d&d instrument, and a foolish 
thing to be vexed with.” Mr. Emerson was fond of an- 
gling, and while he thus amused himself would stand up 
to his middle in water for several hours together. When 
he was building a house upon the small farm which he 
possessed by the side of the Tees, he never hesitated to 
plunge into the water, for the purpose of collecting stones 
from the bed of the river. He was affected, about that 
time, with some slight gouty symptoms, and said that 
wading was serviceable to him, because the water sucked 


the gout out of his legs; a theory for which he was pro- |. 


bably not indebted to his favourite Keil or Morgan. When 
he wrote his treatise of Navigation, he must needs make 
and fit up a small vessel; with this, he and some friends 
embarked on the river Tees, that ran by his door at Hur- 
worth; but the whole crew got swampt frequently; when 
Emerson, smiling, and alluding to his book, said, ‘* They 
must not do as [ do, but as I say.” In the earlier part of 
his life he attempted to teach a few scholars; but whether 
from his concise method, for he was not happy in explain- 
ing his ideas, or the natural warmth of his temper, he 
made little progress in his school, which he therefore soon 
dropped. He never had a scholar that did him any credit, 
except Mr. Richardson of Darlington, who was always a 
great favourite with him, and of whom he used to say, 
that he was the only boy who had a head in his school. 
Being requested once, by letter, to communicate some 
particulars of his life, by a friend who wanted to put them 
together, he wrote for answer, ‘‘I never knew you were 
commenced biographer before; they will have little to do, 
I think, that set about writing my life; I am sure of this, 
half of it will be lies; therefore I chuse to die in the 
same obscurity that I have lived. 

During the greatest part of his life he had enjoyed 
strong and uninterrupted health; but as he advanced in 
years he was afflicted with the stone and gravel to an ex- 
eruciating degree. In the agony of these fits he would 
crawl round the floor, on his hands and knees, sometimes 
praying and sometimes swearing, and devoutly wishing 
that the mechanism of the human frame had been so 
contrived as to go to wreck without all that clittermy- 
clatter, as he called it. As he grew weaker, the violence 
of his disorder abated, and he died, at last, apparently 
without much pain, on the 21st of May, 1782, and in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 

Mr. Emerson, with much persuasion, about a year be- 
fore his decease, was prevailed on, by his friend Dr. Clouds. 
ley, of Darlington, to sit for his portrait, which was taken 
by Sykes, and is now in the Doctor’s possession. Towards 
the close of the year 1781, being sensible of his approach- 
ing dissolution, he disposed of the whole of his mathema.- 
tical library to a bookseller at York: his instruments he 
had, for many years, been in the habit of disposing of, at 
times, for a mere triflee When asked why he chose to 


to leave them to, and money would be of more service to 
them than books.” He valued his library when it was 
sent to York, at 40 or £50. Emerson, like other great 
men, had his foibles and defects. He was singular and 
uncouth in his dress and manners, and hasty and impe- 
tuous in his temper; but whatever failings he had, they 
were overbalunced by his virtues. He had a great, firm, 
and independent mind, that could not be brought to sub- 
mit to any thing mean, base, or disingenuous, by any 
power on earth: a pure, genuine, and ardent love of truth, 
and a detestation of falsehood of whatever species. His 
honesty and integrity were such, that all who knew any 
thing of him reposed the most implicit confidence in him; 
and no man could ever justly say that Emerson had de- 
ceived him. He had great pleasure in doing a good and 
friendly service to any deserving person, whenever he had 
it in his power; and under a rough and forbidding exte- 
rior, he concealed a humane heart, that wished to promote 
the welfare and happiness of his fellow-creatures. He lies 
buried in the church yard at Hurworth, at the west end 
.of the church ; against which is erected to his memory a 
stone, with the following inscription. His wife survived 
him near two years; they had no children. 
Quod sub Pedibus sepultum 
Et neglectum jacet 
Aliquando fuit 
GULIELMUS EMERSON. 
Vir 
Prisce Simplicitatis, 
Summe integritatis, 
Rarissimi ingenii. 
Quantus fuerit Mathematicus 
Si scripta ejus perlegeris 
Quorsum narraret saxum ? 
Si non perlegeris, 
Perlege, et Scies. 
Obiit 21° Maii, 1732. 
Etat. An. 81. 
Juxta sepulta jacet 
ELIZABETHA UXOR. 
Que obiit 27° Martii, 1784. 
tat. An. 76. 


The Traveller. 


DESCRIPTION OF DUBLIN. 
This city, presents the most extraordinary contrast of 
poverty and magnificence to be met with in Europe. As 
you approach it, you find the suburbs composed of hovels, 
the sides of which are partly stone and partly earth, the 
roofs of turf, the entrances about four feet and a half high, 
and the whole dimensions of each not exceeding twelve or 
fourteen feet square. These miserable caves may or may 
not have a hole for a window, and an aperture on the top 
to let out the smoke, if the luxury of fire can be afforded. 
Around the door the dirty children are huddled—not one- 
half are decently clad, some of them still evince notions of 
civilization by slinking into the house, or turning their bare 
parts against a wall. I saw hundreds whose whole dress 
consisting of a mass of rags, of all colours and all sorts of 
fabrics, will not furnish one piece of cloth eight inches 
square, and these tatters seemed to be sewed together only 
to prevent them deserting each other. Having passed the 
suburbs, the dwellings improve ; and on reaching Sackville- 
street, you imagine yourself in one of the most elegant cities 
in Europe. In walking over the city, the late Parliament 
House (now the Bank) the Exchange, the quay along 
the Liffey, and several of the public squares, excite the 
stranger’s admiration. There is no part of London which 
can compare with the centre of Dublin in beauty and 
magnificence. But, in turning the eye from the architec- 
tural splendour which surrounds him, upon the crowds 
which flow along the streets, the stranger will be struck 
with the motley nature of the throng. Here is a lass 
almost buoyant with satin and feathers; there is a trem- 
bling girl of eighteen, purple from cold, shrinking from 
shame, and drawing around her the poor rags which, 
with all her care, scarce cover her body ; here is an ex qui- 














sell his books, he said *‘ he had none but a pack of fools 


aa 


site, perfuming the air as he passes, with rings on his 


! fingers, diamonds on his brooch, and a gemmed quizzing- 
| glass at his side; there is an honest fellow who cannot 


afford a hat, whose feet, summer or winter, know not 
the luxury of shoe or stocking, and whose whole ward- 
robe consisting of but two articles, viz. a tattered jacket, 
and about half a pair of small clothes; and, not to mul- 
tiply pictures, while the Lieutenant dashes by in a coach- 
and-four, the stranger gazes at the gallant and cost!y 
pageant, while he empties his pocket to satisfy the throng 
of beggars who pray him, in the name of God, to give 
them a penny.—American Tourist. 





Cee - -— ea 
The Wousewife. 

** Housekeeping and husbandry, ¢f it be good, 

Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 

Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Walnuts—an excellent Family Medicine.—Kvery body 
eats walnuts ; every body knows how to make a pickle of 
walnuts; few, however, know the medicinal rirtue of 
walnuts. Now the fact is, walnuts, when prepared, secun- 
dum artem, are an excellent opening medicine and altera- 
tive; and this is the way to prepare them: Get the green 
walnuts fit for — put them in a stone jar, filled up 
with moist sugar, at the proportion of about halt & pound 
of sugar to a score of walnuts; place the jar in a saucepan 
of boiling water for about three hours, taking care the 
water does not get in, and keep it simmering during the 
operation. The sugar, when dissolved, should cover the 
walnuts, if it does not, add more. Cover it close, and in 
six months it will be fit for use; the older it gets the bet- 
ter itis. One walnut is a dose for a child of six years of 
age, asa purgative; and it has this great advantage over 
drugs, that, whilst it is an excellent medicine, it is at the 
sane time very pleasant to the palate, and will be es- 
teemed by the young folks asa great treat. Who can 
say as much of salts, jalap, and other doctor's stuff? and 
in a large family it will abridge the doctor’s bill ten pounds 
a year.—Economist. 

Ague.—Two tea-spoonfuls of the best flour of brim- 
stone, taken in a gill of Port wine, whenever the fit comes 
on (the patient going to bed immediately, and wrapped up 
in blankets) is said to be a certain cure for the ague; eo 
be repeated, if necessary. 

Alleged Cure for the Tooth-ache.—To a table spoon- 
ful of any kind of spirits, add the same quantity of sharp 
vinegar, and a tea spoonful of common salt; mix them 
well together ; hold the liquid in the mouth, so that it can 
enter the cavity of the tooth. It will give almost instan- 
taneous relief.— Economist. 

To choose a Goose.—The bill and fect of a young one 
will be yellow, and there will be but few hairs upon them ; 
if old, they will be red; if fresh, the feet will be pliable ; 
if stale, dry and stiff. Green geese should be scalded ; 
stubble geese should be picked dry. 
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Scientific Records. 





Sulphur in Oil Gas.—In Paris there is a company for 
lighting by gas, which uses the oil obtained from the seeds 
of the brassica oleracea arvensis; and it has lately been 
found that the sulphur contained in this seed was dissolved 
in the gas, and had a pernicious effect on the neighbour- 
hood where it was consumed. The gas attacked metallic 
substances and effected respiration. The brass burners 
were soon corroded and destroyed, and filled with an 
efflorescence, which has been analysed, and shown to be 
a sulphate of zinc and copper, a sub-sulphate of copper, 
phosphate of copper, and oxide of iron, with some traces 
(accidental) of silica. This shows the necessity of wash- 
ing the gases thoroughly, and of not using these seeds, if 
the washing does not clean the gas.— Bulletin des Sciences 
Technologiques, 

Native Oil of Laurel.—Dr. Hancock has published, in 


the Quarterly Jourual of Science, an account of a volatile 


oil obtained from a tree of the laurine family, which 
abounds in the fertile regions between the Orinoco and 
the Panine, in America. It is procured by striking into 
the tree with an axe, and as it is not distributed equally 
in — rt, some skill is necessary to find out the proper 
spot. The native oil resembles the essential oil obtainep 
by art in many of its properties, but is purer. It is very 
volatile, and very little heavier than alcohol. Its elabora- 
tion in the plant is a curious fact, and may lead to some 
interesting researches and discoveries in vegetable physio- 





logy.——-Chemist. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


























Short pieces of ribbon, both greasy and black, 
A grater of nutmeg—the key of the jack; 

An inch of wax candle, a steel and a flint, 

A bundle of matches—a parcel of mint; 

A lump of old suet, a crimp for the paste, 

A pair of red garters, a belt for the waist ; 

A rusty bent skewer, a broken brass cock, 








{octrp. 





CHANSON. 
There were eyes that brightly shone, 
But their beams no more they shed; 
There were spirits light as morn, 
But they slumber with the dead ! 
There were hearts whose pulses beat 
To the rebeck high of mirth; 
There were they whose lightsome feet 
Seem’d to spurn the bounds of earth ! 


But the grave hag closed upon 
All the bosom cherished dearest, 
And the moonbeam glimmers on 
The truest and the fairest ; 
And, ah! where beauty bright 
Led the festive revel gay, 
Giares a dim agd funeral light 
in despairing mockery ! 


And since the flowers are dead 
Whose colours were the fairest; 
And since the hopes are fled 
Whose promise was the dearest ; 
Why do we lonely seek 
Still the hall's forsaken tow’rs, 
Nor a final farewell take 
Of joy’s deserted bow'rs? 


Oh! why so madly cling 
Toa dreary waste forlorn, 
Nor away on viewless wing 
Seck the spirits that we mourn? 
And happy they who die, 
And go slumber with the worm; 
For, oh! how keen the sigh 
That unfriended bides the storm. 
Liverpool. G. 


—e PIS eo 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATION OF L’ABSENCE, 
Which appeared in the last Kaleidoscope. 





Two days have pass'd since I forsook my fair, 

‘Ywo billets-doux recelv'd which mark her care ; 
For in the first, this charming, constant dear, 
suys, these two days appear to her @ year; 

So says the first; increasing in the second, 

"Tis thus my charmer das the moments reckon'’d— 
In it, she says, a hundred years have past 

Since she took up the pen to write the last: 

Her calculation seeuis so sore beset, 

1 fear the third will tell we never met. 


[FROM THE MORNING POST.) 
we 


Liverpool. 


AVIS AUX DAMES ANGLAISES. 





A CATALOGUE O¥ ARTICLES FOUND IN A KITCHEN DRAWER. 





(Being an antilote to the inattention of a modern Housewife to the 
clcantiness of her Cook.) 
A FACT. 
Three aprons, two dusters, the face of a pig, 
A dirty jack-towel, a dish-clout, and wig; 
\ foot of a stocking, three caps and a frill, 
\ busk aud six buttons, mouse-trap and a quill; 
A comb anda thimble, with Madona bands, 
4 box of specifie for chaps in the hands; 
Some mace and some cloves Ved up ina rag, 
An empty thread paper, aud blue in a bag; 


Some onions and tinder and the draw’r lock ; 
A bag for the pudding, a whetstone and string, 
A penny cross-bun and a new curtain ring; 

A print for the butter, a dirty chemise, 

Two pieces of soap and a large slice of cheese; 
Five tea-spoons of tin, a large lump of rosin, 
The feet of a hare, and corks by the dozen; 

A card to tell fortunes, a sponge and a can, 

A pen without ink, and a small patty-pan ; 

A rolling-pin pasted, and common-pray’r book, 
Are th’ things which I found in the drawer of the cook. 


EPITAPH IN CHELTENHAM CHURCHYARD. 


Here I lies with my two davghters, 
All along of the Cheltenham waters. 











| The Weanties of Chess 


** Ludimus effigiem belli” ....000000..V IDAs 
—t—— 
SOLUTION TO GAME XVII. 
White. Black, 

1 Bishop .... B—6+- 1 King ......B=—6 
2 Pawn ....C—8-+4 2 King ......A—5 

makes a Kuight aud 

gives check.* 


3 Pawn ....B—4+Mate. 


* Note.—From the query of one of our correspondents, it 
seems he is not aware that when the Pawn arrives at the 
square C 8, it may be converted into a Knight as well as a 
Queen. it is generally called Queening; but it is at the op- 
ae ee ge eall for teed piece he pleases; and an 

or piece is often more valuable th: 
the preseat instance. eeepc nation 





—— 
[No. xv111.] 


White to give checkmate in FouR moves. 
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Gpmnasia 
AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RECREATIONS. 


How often have I bless'd the comingday, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play; 

When all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And inany a gambol frolick'd o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength, went round, 

Goldsmith. 

“ It is a call to keep the spirits alive."—Ben Jonson. 





NO. XVIL 








HOW ONE MAN MAY LIFT TWO MEN, OR EVEN 
THREE, FROM THE GROUND. 
— i 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sirn,—The person (fig. 1) who is to%perform this ex- 
ploit, stands between (2 and 3) whom he ‘intends to lift 
from the ground. To do this, he (fig. 1) stoops down and 
passes his right hand behind the left thigh of fig. 2, whose 
right hand he grasps—then he passes his left hand behind 
the right thigh of fig. 3, whose left hand he grasps. The 
two persons (2 and 3) who are to be lifted, then pass each 
one arm round the neck and shoulders of fig 1. When 
in this position, fig. 1, by raising himself gradually from 
his stooping position, lifts fig. 2 and 3 from the ground. 
When three persons are to be lifted, the third gets.on the }, 
back of fig. 1; but the feat is more complete and the 
group more picturesque with two than three. 


Flack. 





























Adbertiscments. 
a LYCKUM. 
NHIS PRESENT EVENING (MONDAY) and 
every evening this week, Mr. CHARLES, the VEN- 
TRILOQUIST, will EXHIBIT his popular ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS of EXPERIMENTS in ELECTRICITY, GAL- 
VANISM, MAGNETISM, PHILOSOPHICAL RECREATIONS, 
I JSIONS in VENTRILOQUISM, and the ludicrous effect 
of the NITROUS OXIDE or LAUGHING GAS, 
Admission, 2s. 6d.—Children, 1s. 6d. 
Doors open at Half-past- Seven—Perfermance commences 
at Eight o'clock, and closes at Ten. » 


NOW EXHIBITING, THE NEW 
EGYPTIAN PANORAMIC DIORAMA, 


AT THE PANTHBON, TOP OF CHURCH-STREET. 


THE Public are respectfully informed, that the above 
Room is fitted up as an EGYPTIAN: TEMPLE, and 
that the Exhibition consists of FIVE VIEWS, each Painted 
upon 650 feet of Canvas. 
First View. The CARLI CAVES.—Second View. The 
PAGODA at RAMISSERAM. This View is seen under the 
effect of a passing Shower of Rain.—Third View. The OLD 
CITY of CAIRO. This View will be seen under. various 
effects of colouring: representing Night, Moonlight, Morning's 
Dawn, Sunrise, and Broad Day. 
A Movine Panorama of the ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND, 
the PUBLIC ENTRY INTO DUBLIN, and the EMBARKA- 
TION FROM DUNLEARY. 
The above Views will be Exhibited three times during the 
day :—First Exhibition at Half-past Eleven o'clock; Second, 
at One; and the Third at Half-past Two. And in the Even- 
ing also there will be three Exhibitions :—First, at Half-past 
Six; Second, at Eight, and the last, at Nine o'clock, com. 
mencing precisely at the stated hours. 
Boxes, 28.—Gallery, 1s.—Children, Half Price. 

A MILITARY BAND. 














Mr. Charles, Theatre of Magic.—In addition to his 
masterly feats of sleight of hand, his pleasing and instruc- 
tive philosophical and electrical experiments, and the 
whimsical effects of the nitrous oxide, or laughing li 
Mr. Charles has engaged a small but masterly band of 
music, consisting of a violin, a harp, and Spanish guitar. 











Yours, &c. tt. 


~—See adv. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 








Literature, Criticisny, Kc. 


THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
—r— - 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srk,—I have never in my life entered the lists of Cri- 
ticism before; but there are at present so many persons 
who offer their novel systems to the public in this age of 
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improvement, that it behoves those to whom they address 
themselves to examine whether these novelties be real im- 
provements, or mere quackeries. I have attended Mr. 
Hamilton’s lectures, and perceiving by a pamphlet (pub- 
lished in London) and by letters in the Liverpool papers, 
that his system is undergoing an exposeé, I shall leave his 
wonder-working engine to exhaust itself; and if he estab- 
lish a durable footing in Liverpool upon the same basis of 
instruction that he has set out on, I shall soon expect the 
arrival of some professor to announce that he purposes 
giving a lecture in the Music-hall on teaching languages 
by steam ! 
Abridgment is now all the rage! What was acquired 
by our predecessors in a series of ycars, is to be compressed 
**by the high-pressure principle” into as many days.— 
Pupils now call on professors of languages, and inquire in 
what time they can learn a language, expressing them- 
selves surprised if it should exceed a quarter of a year! 
and I heard a few days ago of a person making an appli- 
cation to be taught ¢hree languages in a fortnight ! 
Grammars, which were formerly books, are now reduced 
to the form of a table, about the size of a Liverpool Alma- 
nack and Tide Table, or a pocket map of the town. Oné 
of these rare productions is now advertising in the Liver- 
pool papers, styled a ** Synoptic Table of the SPANIsU 
Grammar, and of all. the Difficulties which the Spanish 
Language can present, &c. by Mr. Fernandez, Author 
and Translator of several Works.’ Price 3s. on a sheet, 
and 4s. 6d. in a case. As the table includes conjunctions, 
but omits and as well as or, it is not so surprising that the 
Learned author has used the wrong one, unless the price be 
really 7s. 6d., case included. 
I shall now proceed to analyze this valuable 3s., 4s. 6d., 
or 7s. 6d. Synoptic Tuble and Case, and lay a synopsis of 
the errors before the optics of your readers; premising that 
it contains about as much printing as is usually included 
in thirty decimo-octavo pages, which might be struck off 
at sixpence each, with a good profit to the printer; the 
addition to the charge must of course be allowed moderate 
for canvas, case, and the compiler’s compensation for his 
skill and talent, 
The table contains :22 divisions, which I shall examing 
seriatin. 
1. ALPHABET AND PRONUNCIATION. 
The professor informs us that ** the Spanish language 
contains six vowels,’” though he only condescends to name 
Jive of them, a, e, i, 0, u3;—y has escaped, and perhaps he 
will inform us why. It has generally the same sound as i, 
but some, grammarians consider it a consonant in certain 
positions, where it is pronounced with a faint aspiration. 
As Mr. F. has discarded it from the consonants likewise, 
he appears to consider the ‘‘ y griega” beneath his notice. 
‘**Che,”? he informs us, should be pronounced ‘*tcha,”” 
and in the same line ** che,’’ ** tcho.” 
2. OF COMBINED VOWELS. 

The dipthong ui. Ex.: guisar, to **koock.” Query: 
which is the professor most fit for, a teacher or a ** cook 2” 
4. DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

‘There are in Spanish four double consonants, which 
are the ce, 00, rr, and the cc.”” . Rare grammarian ! who 
ever heard e¢ and 00 called double consonants! ( Above 


query repeated. ) 
6. OF ARTICLES. 


** The masculine is el or , &c. Mxamples: 


‘* The definite articles in Spanish are de for the genitive 
and ablative, anda forthe dative. ois always translated 
into Spanish by a.” 
Here is a fine sp of the decl (** declination!”’) 
of articles ; pronouns he, him, her, they, and them, are 
called articles ; the prepositions de (of or from) and a (to) 
are called definite articles; and he gives us a beautiful il- 
lustration of vocatives, **O him, O her, and O them.” 
To which might be added, **Oh dear! how queer! that 
such talent should be here!” The author also says, 
that ** when the feminine article /a is followed by a word 
beginning with another a, the article changes into a mas- 
culine e/, though the word still remains the same. Ex. el 
agua, water.” This observation would lead the learner 
astray, because the rule here given should only apply to 
singular nouns, feminine, beginning with a, having the 
accent on the first syllable; for, when the accent falls on 
any other, although the feminine noun begin with a, it 
takes the feminine article a, and not el. 
7. OF NOUNS. 
© The Termination of the Adjective.” 
‘6 To form the feminine trom the masculine, nothing 
else is necessary than to change the o intoa, Ex. bueno, 
buena. Ad other terminations are of both genders.”— 





Espanola, (Spanish ;) Ingles, Ing!esa, (English,) &c. 


sent critique farther; but as your work professes to exa- 


readers. OBSERVATOR., 

While Bonaparte commanded in Egypt, the following 
incident occurred :—Kleber was envious and refractory, 
and disobeyed an order to the General. 
for him. 





heroic height and — deportment of Kleber with the 
little person and pale countenance of the Commander-in- 


Kleber, **is above the other here? You are higher than 


I am only by a'head—one act of disobedicsice more, and | taken. 


** De mortuis nil nisi bonnm” is a maxim which does 
not appear to have much influence with many of the 
friends of this eccentric nobleman; and whether it pro- 
ceed from a scrupulous regard for truth, and a sincere 
desire to read the world a moral lesson, or from the more 
ignoble motives of personal aggrandisement, we shall not 
venture to surmise; but we must say that the character 
of Lord Byron is exhibited by his friends and companions 
in a light more unfavourable since his death, than it was 
ever represented during his life by his bitterest enemies. 

The following observations on this subject are copied 
from the Liverpool Mercury of Friday laet. 

**In the whole range of modern literature, there are few 
works more entertaining and instructive than the Life of 
Dr. Johnson, by his friend and companion Boswell ; for 
although it cannot be denied, that some parts of that sin- 
gular production are puerile, impertinent, and provokingly 
minute, there is always a moral to be derived even from 
the foibles and peculiarities of our great Lexicographer ; 
nor is there any thing to be met with offensive to deli. 
cacy, or calculated to sap the foundation of the moral 
and social virtues, upon which human happiness so essen- 
tially depends. Any occasional prolixity which occurs in 
Boswell’s memoir, is compensated a hundred fold, by the 


This is not correct, for some adjectives ending in / and s, | faithful picture it presents to us of the minor actions and 
in the masculine, add an a in the feminine, as Espanol, | prevailing opinions of a man, whose extraordinary talents 


were improved by great erudition, and who was, moreover, 


I fear I shall transgress your limits if I extend my pre- | gifted with unrivaled colloquial powers. 


** We are, indeed, occasionally mortified to find, that a 


mine literary productions, I shall again trespass on your | man of such mental endowments was prone to bigotry and 
columns in continuation of the subject, if you consider | to narrow prejudices unworthy of his character; but we 
the Spanish language one of sufficient interest to your | forgive all, in consideration of the sterling integrity which 
formed the basis of his character. 


** Some of the works professing to be auto-biographical 


memoirs of the late Lord Byron are of a very different 
Bonaparte sent | description :—in too many of these narratives, with wkich 
He attended with a haughty bearing, which, | the press now abounds, we meet with very little to admire, 
joined with his stature, gave him an air of heroism. The} much to condemn, and scarcely any thing which has 
Staff—all present at this scene—silently contrasted the any tendency to improve the morals or the heart. 


If the 


work, for the suppression of which Mr. Moore has in- 
Chief. Bonaparte, at a glance, read their thoughts, and | curred much abuse, in which, however, we never joined, 
changed his aspect in an instant. His countenance became | bears any resemblance to some of the trash with which the 
animated, his eyes flashed, his voice broke out with extra- | public is now inundated, that gentleman is eminently 
Senne) oeaeees y - Ninien Of why site Re Sadieeng entitled to the thanks of the community, for the step he has 


We are not amongst those who think that great 


that difference will disappear.” 


Kleber obeyed. 


It was prettily said of Lord Bacon, that he had the art 
of inventing arts. 








Ten and sanners. 





THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD BYRON. 


(Continued from our last.) 


With bones of the bravest and best; 
And his song shail go down to the latest of time, 
Fame tell how he rose for earth’s loveliest clime, 
And miércy should blot out the rest.” 

7. American Literary Gazette. u 


** Save me from my friends, and I will take care of my 
enemies,” was a saying of some one who, in all probabi- 
lity, had found by experience, that there is sometimes as 
much danger to be apprehended from an indiscreet friend, 
as from an implacable enemy. 

If Lord Byron could have conceived it possible that 
every idle word, every libertine expression, or scandalous | » 
insinuation, or vain glorious boast, which escaped him in 
his moments of thoughtless levity or reckless debauch, was 
registered for the purpose of posthumous publication,— 
he, too, would have exclaimed, ‘* Save me from my 


friends.” T 
These reflections naturally arose in our minds upon | 








** Declination of the Articles.” 
“El, he, la, her, los, they las, they 
del, of him, de la, of her, delos, of them delns +. Sthem.”} 
“Oel,Ohim, Ola, Gher, Olos, Othem, Olas, 


| gratified by these disclosures of his intimate friends. 


reading certain auto-biographical notices of the life and 
conversations of Lord Byron, whose enemies will be highly 





talent is any excuse for its misapplication ;—we do not 
admit that a man of extraordinary endowments has any 
prescriptive right to set at defiance tke ordinary decencies 
of life; and, if we were assured that the late Lord Byron 
was aware, without protesting against the measure, that 
the profligate ribaldry and unmanly exposure of private 
character, which too often characterized his convivial 
hours, were to be given to the public;—were we tho- 
roughly convinced of this, we should most heartily despise 


“Over the heart of ‘ Childe Harold’ Greek maidens shall weep, | his memory, nothwithstanding his genius, and the emi- 
In his own native island his body shall sleep, nent services he has rendered the Greeks. 


*¢ Although we thus condemn many of the recent publi- 


cations respecting this extraordinary personage, there are 


vany entertaining extracts to be made from them. In the 


last two numbers of the Kudeidoscupe we have given some 
copious selections, and we shall continue, for some weeks, 
to pursue the subject; assuring our readers that nothing 
shall be suffered to appear which may not be perused with 
propriety in their own domestic circle.” 


— 
ISCBLLANEOUS SELECTIONS FROM CAPTAIN MEDWIN’S CONVBR- 
BATIONS OF LORD BYRON, AND OTHER WOKKS,. 


—_ 


“ Murray,” said he, ‘* pretends to have lost money b 


my writings, and pleads poverty ; but if he is poor, which 
is somewhat problematical to me, pray who is to blame ? 


he fault is in his having purchased, at the instance of 


his great friends, during the last year, so many expensive 
voyages and travels, which all 
Quarterly cannot persuade people to buy,—cannot puff inte 
| popularity. 


is influence with The 


The Cookery book (which he has got a laws 
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suit about) has been for a long time his sheet anchor ; but 
they say he will have to refund—the worst of funds. Mr. 
Murray is tender of my fame! Howkindin him! He 
is afraid of my writing too fast. Why ? because he has a 
tenderer regard for hisown pocket, and does not like the 


look of any new acquaintance, in the shape of a book of | of the author's name ?’—* No,” said he, ‘such works do 


mine, till he has seen his old friends in a variety of new 


«faces; id est. Poe of a vast many editions of the for- 


mer works. I don’t know what would become of me 
without Douglas Kinnaird, who has always been my best 
and kindest friend. It is not easy to deal with Mr. Mur- 


ray. 

** Murray offered me, of his own account, £1000 a 
canto for Don Juan, and afterwards reduced it to £500, 
on the plea of piracy, and complained of my dividing one 
canto into two, because I happened to say something at 
the end of the third about having done so. It is true 
enough that Don Juan has been pirated; but whom has 
he tothank but himself? In the first place, he put too 
high a price on the copies of the first two cantos that came 
out, only printing a quarto edition, at, I think, a guinea 
and a half. There was a great demand for it, and this in- 
duced the knavish booksellers to buccancer. If he had 
put John Murray on the title-page, like a man, instead of 
emuggling the brat into the world, and getting Davison, 
who isa printer, and nota publisher, to father it, who 
would have ventured to question his “ema rights? or 
who would have attempted to deprive him of them ? 

“ The thing was plainly this; he disowned and refused 
to acknowledge the bantling ; the natural consequence was, 
that others should come forward to adopt it. Mr. John 
Murray is the inost nervous of God’s booksellers. When 
Don Juan first came out, he was so frightened that he 
mede a precipitate retreat into the country, shut himself 
up, and would not open his letters. The fact is, he prints 
for too many bishops. He is always boring me wi ji- 
psatical edition after edition, to prove the amount of his 
own losses, and furnish proof of the extent of his own 
folly. Here is one at two shillings and sixpence, that 
veune out only yesterday. Ido not pity him. Because I 

ve him one of my s, he wanted to make me be- 

ve that I had made him a present of two others, and 
hinted at some lines in English Bards, that were certainly 
to the point. But I have altered my mind considerably 
upon that subject; as I once hinted to him, I see no 
reason why a man should not profit by the sweat of his 
beain as well as that of his brow, &c. besides, I was poor 
at that time, and have no idea of aggrandising booksel- 
lers. I was in Switzerland when he made this modest re- 
ucst—and he always entertained a spite against Shelley 
or making the agreement, and fixing the price, which, 
I believe, was not dear: for the third canto of Childe 
Harold, Manfred, and The Prisoner of Chillon, &c. 1 got 
£2,400. Depend on it he did not lose money—he was not 
ruined by that speculation. 

** Murray has long prevented The Quarterly from 
abusing me. Some of its bullies have had their fingers 
itching to be at me; but they would get the worst of it 
in aset-to.” (Here he put himself in a boxing attitude.) 
“4 ss however, that we shall have some sparring 
ere long. I don't wish to quarrel with Murray, but it 
seems inevitable. I had no reason to be pleased with him 
the other day. Galignani wrote to me, offering to pur- 
chase the copyright of my works, in order to obtain an 
exclusive privilege of printing them in France. I might 
have made my own terms, and put the money into my 
own pocket; instead of which, I enclosed Galignani’s let- 
ter to Murray, in order that he might conclude the matter 
as he pleased. He did 60, very advantageously for his own 
interest; but never had the complaisance, the common 
politeness, to thunk me, or acknowledge my letter. My 
differences with Murray are not over. When he pur- 
chased Cain, The Two Foscari, and Sardanapalus, he 
sent me a deed, which ‘to remember witnessing. Well: 
after its return to England, it was discovered that ° 
* ©&  * But I shall take no notice of it.” 

Some time afterwards he said :— 

** Murray and I have made up our quarrel; at least, it 
is not ~~ fault if it should be renewed. The Parsons have 
been at him about ‘Cain.’ An Oxonian has addressed a 
bullying letter to him, asking him how so moral a book- 
eclier can stain his press with so profane a book? He is 
threatened with a prosecution by the Anti-Constitutional 
Society. I don't believe they will venture to attack him : 
f they do, I shall go home and make my own defence.” 

Byron wrote the same day the letter contained in 
the notes on ‘*Cain,” Some months afterwards he said 


batteries will be ed; but I can fire broadsides too. 
They have been letting off lots of squibs and crackers 
against me, but they only make a noise and * * * * ” 

*¢*Do you think,’ asked I, ‘that Sir-Walter Scott's 
novels owe any part of their reputation to the concealment 


not gain or ~_ by it. 4 <4 5 at . loss ha know his — 

| for giving up the incognito, but that the reigning family 
contd | one been very well pleased with Waverley. 
There is a degree of charlatanism in some authors keeping 
up the Unknown. Junius owed much of his fame to that 
trick ; and now that it is known to be the work of Sir 
Philip Francis, who reads it? A political writer, and one 
who descends to personalities, such as disgrace Junius, 
should be immaculate as a public, as well as a private 
character, and Sir Philip Francis was neither. He had 
his price, and was gagged by | sent to India. He 
there seduced another man’s wife. It would have been a 
new case for a Judge to sit in judgment on himself in a 
Crim. Con. It seems that his conjugal felicity was not 
great; for when his wife died, he came into the room 
where they were sitting up with the corpse, and said, 
*Solder her up, solder her up.’ He saw his daughter 
crying, and scolded her, saying, ‘ An old hag, she ought 
to have died thirty years ago!’ He married, shortly 
after, a young woman. He hated Hastings to a violent 
degree ; all he hoped and prayed for was to outlive him. 
But many of the newspapers of the day are written as well 
as Junius. Matthias’s book, The Pursuits of Literature, 
now almost & dead letter, had once a freat fame. 


** Since you left us,” said Lord Byron, ‘I have seen 
Hobhouse for a few days. Hobhouse is the oldest and best 
friend I have. What scenes we have witnessed together ! 
Our friendship began at Cambridge, we led the same sort 
of life in town, and travelled in company a great part of 
the years 1809, 10, and 11. He was present at my mar- 
riage, and was with me in 1816, after my separation. We 
were at Venice, and visited Rome together, in 1817. The 
greater part of my Childe Harold was composed when we 
were together, and I could do no less in gratitude than 
dedicate ‘the complete poem to him. The first canto was 
inscribed to one of the most beautiful little creatures I ever 
pe. See a mere child—Lady Charlotte Harleigh was my 

anthe. 

*¢ Hobhouse’s Dissertation on Italian Literature is 
much superior to his Notes on Childe Harold. Perhaps 
he understood the antiquities better than Nibbi, or any of 
the Cicerones; but the knowledge is somewhat misplaced 
where’ it is. Shelley went to the opposite extreme, and 
never made any notes. P 

** Hobhouse has an excellent heart: he fainted when he 
heard a false report of my death in Greece, and was won- 
derfully affected at that of Matthews—a much more able 
man than the Jnvalid. You have often heard me speak 
of him. The tribute I paid to his memory was a ver 
inadequate one, and ill expressed what I felt at his loss.” 

The following particulars are given by Captain Medwin, 
respecting his manner of composing and his powers of con- 
versation : 

** Sometimes when I call, I find him at his desk; but 
he either talks as he writes, or lays down a to play at 
billiards, till it is time to take his airing. He seems to be 
able to resume the thread of his subject at all times, and 
to weave it of anequal texture. Such talent is that of an 
an improvisatore. ‘The fairness, too, of his manuscripts 
(I do not speak of the handwriting) astonishes no less than 
the perfection of every thing he writes. He hardly ever 
alters a word for whole Pages, and he never corrects a line 
in subsequent editions. I do not believe that he has ever 
read his works since he examined the proof sheets, and yet 
he remembers every word of them, and every thing else 
worth remembering that he has ever known. : 

‘* T never met with any man who shines so much in con- 
versation. He shines the more, perhaps, for not seeking 
to skine. His ideas flow without effort, without his having 
occasion to think. As in his letters he is not nice about 
expressions or words, there are no concealments in him, 
No injunctions to secrecy; he tells every thing that he has 
thought or done without the least reserve, and as if he 
wished the whole world to know it; and does not throw 
the slightest gloss over his errors. Brief himself, he is 
impatient of Siffuseness in others, hates lung stories, and 
seldom repeats his own. If he has heard a story aps are 
telling, he will say, ‘you told me that,’ and, with good 
humour, sometimes finish it for you himself. 

The following is Lord Byron’s opinion of Ri : 








in a letter; 

** Murray and I have dissolved all connexion. He had | 
the choice of giving up me or the ‘ Navy Lists.’ There 
was no hesitation which way he should decide; the Ad- 
mirakty carried the day. Now for The Quarterly: their 


(Medwin) ** Is there one line of that poem (the Plea- 
sures of Memory) that has not been altered and re-altered, 
till it would be difficult to detect in the patchwork any 
thing like the texture of the original stuff?” 


not been canvassed, and made the subject of separate 
epistolary discussion, what does that prove but the general The 
merit of the whole piece? And the correspondence will 
be valuable by and bye, and save the commentators a ° 
vast deal of labour and waste of ingenuity. People do 
wisest who take care of their fame when they have got it. 
That is the rock I have split on. It has been said that | I 
he has been puffed into notice by his dinners and Lady 
Holland. Though he gives very good ones, and female oN 
Meecenases are no bad things now-a-duys, it is by no | a 
means true. Rogers has been a spoilt child; no wonder = 
that he is a little vain and jealous. And yet he deals I 





praise very liberally sometimes; for he wrote to a little Lord | 
friend of mine, on the occasion of his late publication, @ ei” 

* that he was born with a rose-bud in his mouth, and a highly 
nightingale singing in his ear,’ two very prettily turned jm °55'8" 
orientalisms. Before my wife and the world quarrelled pant} 


with me, and brought me into disrepute with the public, oN 
Rogers had composed some very pretty commendatory 


verses on me; but they were kept corked up for many Stael : 
long years under hope that I might reform and get into @ #teate 
favour with the world again, and that the said lines (for oT Tatt 
he is rather costive, and does not like to throw away his || OVer ! 
effusions) might find a place in * Human Life.’ But after — 


a great deal of oscillation, and many a sight at their hard © 

destiny—their still-born fate—they were hermetically She hy 

sealed, and adieu tomy immortality.”” °° °® °° © bo C 
** Rogers is the only man I know who enn write epi- 






grams, and sharp bone-cutters too, in two lines; for in. | know’ 
stance, that on an M. P. (now a Peer) who had reviewed — a 
his book, and said he wrote very well for a banker—* Rw a 
« They say he has no heart, and I deny it, an 

He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it” =e 

The following is his Lordship’s opinion of Campbell:— % thin 
** The conversation turned after dinner on the lyrical Th 
poetry of the day, and a question arose asto which wasthe = Mr. § 
most perfect ode that had been roduced. Shelly contended ~ by Ca 
for Coleridge’s on Switzerland, beginning, ‘ Ye clouds,” — “1 
&c.; others named some of Moore's Irish jes, and ~ janch 
Campbell’s Hohenlinden ; and, had Lord Byron not been learnt 
resent, his own Invocation to Manfred, or ode to Napo- — jn pet 
eon, or on Prometheus, might have been cited. > spot t 
‘* Like Gray,” said he, ** Campbell smells too much of — and 1 
the oil ; he is never satisfied with what he does; his finest ~ with: 
things have been spoiled by over polish—the sharpness of : rave 
the outline is worn off. Like paintings, poems may be too rd 


highly finished. The great art is » nO matter how more 
roduced. the b 

**T will show you an ode you have never seen, that I Elba 
consider little inferior to the best which the present prolific offing 
age has brought forth. With this he left the table, almost { sandy 
before the cloth was removed, and returned with a maga- | there 


zine, from which he read the following lines on Sir John sea-b 
Moore’s burial, which perhaps require no apology for the ec 
finding a place here :+ coast 
“« Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, guard 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; quar 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot exten 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. tures 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, and | 
The sods with our bayonets turning,— 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, . 
And the lantern dimly burning. 4 dinar 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
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(Byron) ** Well, if there is not a line or a word that has 


But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, ; 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. pad 
We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, not b 
And smooth'd down his lunely pillow, said 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his bead, pre 
And we far away on the billow! bette: 
Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, ae 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, Byro' 
But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep him on dissig 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. vouri 
But half of our heavy task was done, swan 
When the clock told the hour for retiring; 
And we heard, by the distant and random gun, W 
That the foe was suddenly firing. to int 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down, unfo! 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, rk 
But we left him alone with his glory. i schoo 
® See our preparatory remarks. “4 
+ We have frequently published this very striking elegy.— whos 
Edit. Kal. iy bis 
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The feeling with which he recited these admirable 
stanzas, I shall never forget. After he had come to an 
end, he repeated the third, and said it was perfect, parti- 
cularly the lines 

* But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 
** J should have taken,” said Shelley, ‘* the whole for 
a rough sketch of Campbell's.” 
+s No,” replied Lord Byron: ** Campbell would have 
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more than once. In front it was a magnificent extent of 


sandy wilderness, uncultivated and uninhabited, here and 


the soil in which it grew. At equal distances along the 
coast stood high square towers, for the double purpose of 
guarding the coast from smuggling, and enforcing the 
quarantine laws. This view was bounded by an immense 
extent of the Italian Alps, which are here particularly pic- 
turesque, from their volcanic and manifold appearances, 
and which being composed of white marble, gave their 
summits the resemblance of snow. 


dinary a group. 
prom & the burning pile, with some of the soldiers 
of the guard ; and Lei he 

could not carry him 
back in the carriaye,—the four post-horses ready to drop 
with the intensity of the noon-day sun. The stillness of 
all around was yet more felt by the shrill scream of a soli- 
tary curlew, ptageron) ages attracted by the body, wheeled 
in such narrow circles 

been struck with the hand, and was so fearless that it could 
not be driven away. Looking at the corpse, I.ord Byron 
sai 

better than that human body !’” 

Byron, agitated by the spectacle he had witnessed, tried to 
dissipate, in some degree, the impression of it, b his fa. 


vourite recreation. He took off his clothes, therefore, and 
swam off to his yacht, which was riding afew miles distant.” 


to introduce the following mest interesting memoir of the 
unfortunate Shelley. 


school at thirteen, and sent to Eton. He there shewed a 


claimed it, it it had been his.” 
‘+ T afterwards had reason to think that the ode was 
Lord Byron’s ;* that he was pi ued at none of his own 
being mentioned ; and, after he had praised the verses so 
highly, could not own them. No other reason can be 
assigned for his not acknowledging himself the author, 
particularly as he was a great admirer of General Moore. 
—Of Madame de Stael he said: 
«© No woman had so much donne foi as Madame de 
Stael: her’s was a real kindness of heart. She took the 
greatest possible interest in my quarrel with Lady Byron, 
or rather Lady Byron’s with me, and had some influence 
over my wife—as much as any person but her mother, 
which is not saying much. I believe Madame de Stael 
did her utmost to bring about a reconciliation between us. 
She was the best creature in the world.” 
Of Coleridge he had the highest opinion : 
‘* Coleridge is like Sosie in Amphitryon; he does not 
knowwhether he is himself or not. If he had never gone to 
Germany, uor spoiled his fine genius by the transcendental 
hilosophy and German metaphysics, nor taken to write 
ay sermons, he would have made the greatest poet of the 
day. What poets had we in 1795? Hayley had got a 
monopoly, such as it was; Coleridge might have been any 
thing ; as it is, he is a thing that dreams are made of.” 
The account of the performance of the last offices to 
Mr. Shelley’s remains, and the account of Shelley given 
by Captain Medwin, are highly deserving of extract :— 
‘+ 18th August, 1822.—On the occasion of Shelley’s me- 
lancholy fate, I revisited Pisa, and on the day of my arrival 
learnt that Lord. Byron was gone to the sea-shore, to assist 
in performing the last offices to his friend. We came to a 
spot marked by an old and withered trunk of a fir-tree, 
and near it, on the beach, a solitary hut, covered 
with reeds. The situation was well calculated for a poet's 
rave. A few weeks before I had ridden with him and 
ford Byron to this very spot, which I afterwards visited 


the blue and windless Mediterranean, with the Isles of 
Eiba and Gorgona.—Lord Byron’s yacht at anchor in the 
offing: on the other side an almost boundless extent of 


there interspersed in tufts with underwood curved by the 
sea-breeze, and stunted by the barren and dry nature of 


“+ As a foreground to this picture appeared as extraor- 
Lord Syms and Trelawney were seen 


unt, whose —— and nerves 
rough the scene of horror, lying 


round the pile, that it might have 
««s Why, that old silk handkerchief retains its form 
** Scarcely was the ceremony concluded, when Lord 
We shall here terminate our extracts this week, in order 


* Percy Bysshe Shelley was: removed from a private 





and whose brother received it many years ago 
iy his Lordship’s own band writing.” 


‘* @ I am corroborated in this opinion, lately, by a lady 


character of great eccentricity, mixed in none of the amuse- | by his wife’s melancholy fate, which ever after threw a 
ments natural to his age—was of a melancholy and reserved | cloud over his own. The year subsequent to this event he 
disposition, fond of solitude, and made few friends. Nei- | married Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, daughter of the 
ther «tid he distinguish himself much at Eton; for he had | celebrated Mary Wolstonecraft and Godwin; and shortly 


a great contempt for modern Latin verses, and his studies 
were directed to any thing rather than the exercises of his 
cluss. It was from an early acquaintance with German 
writers, that he probably imbibed a romantic turn of mind ; 
at least, we find him before fifteen publishing two Rossa- 
Matilda-like yovels, called * Justrozzi’ and * The Rosi- 
crucian,’ that bore no marks of being the productions of a 


by the Journalists of the day. He also made great pro- 
gress in chemistry. He used to say, that nothing ever 
delighted him so much as the discovery that there were no 
elements of earth, fire, or water; but before he left school 
he nearly lost his life by being blown up in one of his ex- 
periments, and gave up the pursuit. He now turned his 
mind to metaphysics, and became infected with the mate- 
rialism of the French school. Even before he was sent to 
University College, Oxford, he had entered into an epista- 
lary theological rar see with a dignitary of the Church, 
ot he the feigned name of a woman; and, after the second 
term, he printed a pamphlet with a most extravagant title, 
* The Necessity of Atheism.’ This silly work, which was 
only a recapitulation of some of the arguments of Voltaire 
| the philosophers of the day, he had the madness to 
circulate among the bench of Bishops, not even disguising 
his name. The consequence was an obvious one; he was 
summoned before the heads of the College, and, refusing 
to retract his opinions, on the contrary preparing to argue 
them with the examining Masters, was expelled the Uni- 
versity. This disgrace in itself affected Shelley but little 
at the time, but was fatal to all his hopes of happiness and 
prospects in life; for it deprived him of his tirst love, and 
was the eventual means of alienating him for ever from his 
family. For some weeks after this expulsion, his father 
refused to receive him under his roof; and when he did, 
treated him with such marked coldness, that he soon quitted 
what he no longer considered his home, went to London 
goo: and thence eloped to Gretna Green with a Miss 
estbrook—their united ages amounting to 33. This last 
act exasperated his father to such a degree, that he now 
broke off all communication with Shelley. After some 
stay in Edinburgh, we trace him into Ireland; and, that 
country being in a disturbed state, find him publishing a 
pamphlet, which had a great sale, and the object of which 
was to soothe the minds of the people, telling them that 
moderate firmness, and not = rebellion, would most 
tend to conciliate, and to give them their liberties. 
** He also spoke at some of their public meetings with 
great fluency and eloquence. Returning to England the 
latter end of 1812, and being at that time an admirer of 
Mr. Southey’s poems, he paid a visit to the Lakes, where 
himself and his bond § several days, at Keswick. He 
now became devoted to poetry, and after imbuing him- 
self with The Age of Reason, Spinosa, and The Political 
Justice, composed his Queen Mab, and presented it to 
most of the wesage 4 characters of the day—among the rest 
to Lord Byron, who speaks of it in his note to The Two 
Foscari thus :—‘ I showed it to Mr. Sotheby as a poem of 
great power and imagination. I never wrote a line of the 
notes, nor ever saw them except in their published form. 
No one knows better than the real author, that his opi- 
nions and mine differ materally upon the metaphysical 
portion of that work; though, in common with all who 
are not blinded by baseness and bigotry, I highly admire 
the poetry of that and his other productions.” It is to be 
remarked here, that Queen Mab, eight or ten years af- 
terwards, fell into the hands of a knavish bookseller, who 
published it on his own account; and on its publication, 
and subsequent prosecution, Shelley disclaimed the opi- 
nions contained in that work, as being the crude notions 
of his youth. 
‘* His marriage, by which he had two children, soon 
turned out (as might have been expected) an unhappy one, 
and a separation ensuing in 1816, he went abroad, and 
passed the summer of that year in Switzerland, where the 
scenery of that romantic country tended to make nature a 
passion and an enjoyment; and at Geneva he formed a 
friendship for Lord Byron, which was destined to last for 
life. It has been said, that the perfection of every thin, 
Lord Byron wrote at Diodati (his Third Canto of Childe 
Harold, his Manfred, and Prisoner of Chillon) ewed 
something to the critical judgment that Shelley exercised 
over those works, and to his dosing him (as he used to say) 
with Wordsworth. In the autumn of. this year we find 
the subject of this Memoir at Como, where he wrote Ro- 
salind and Helen, an eclogue, and an ode to the Eugenean 
Hills, marked with great pathos and beauty. His first 





from Lord Byron, 


visit to Italy was short, for he was.soon called to England 


boy, and were much talked of, and reprobated as immoral | poe 


before this — heir to an income of many thousands 
a year, and a baronetage, he was in such pecuniary dis- 
tress that he was nearly dying of hunger in the streets! 
Finding, soon after his coming of age, that he was enti- 
tled to some reversionary property in fee, he sold it to his 
father for an annuity of £1000 a year, and took a house 
at Marlow, where he pegsevered more than ever in his 
tical and classical studies. It was during his residence 
in Buckinghamshire that he wrote his Alastor, or the 
Spirit of Solitude; and perhaps one of the most pertect 
specimens of harmony in blank verse that our language 
esses, and full of the wild scenes which his imagination 
ad treasured up in his Alpine excursions. In this poem 
| he deities nature much in the same way that Wordsworth 
did in his earlier productions. 

** Inattentive to pecuniary matters, and generous to 
excess, he soon found that he could not live on his income ; 
and, still unforgiven by his family, he came to a resolu- 
tion of quitting his native country, and never returning to 
it.. There was another circumstance, also, that tended to 
disgust him with England: his children were taken from 
him by the Lord Chancellor, on the ground of his Atheism. 
He again crossed the Alps, and took up his residence at 
Venice. There he ae his intimacy with Lord 
Byron, and wrote his Revolt of Islam, an allegorical 
poem in the — stanza. Noticed very favourably in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, it fell under the lash of The 
Quarterly, which indulged itself in much personal abuse 
of the author, both openly in the review of that work, and 
insidiously under the critique of Hunt’s Foliage. Per- 
haps little can be said for the philosophy of The Loves of 
Laon and Cythra. Like Mr. Owen, of Lanark, he be- 
lieved in the perfectability of human nature, and looked 
forward to a period when a new golden age would return 
to earth—when all the different creeds and systems of the 
world would be amalgamated into one—crime disappear—. 
and man, freed from shackles civil and religious, bow be- 
fore the throne * of his own aweless soul,’ or ‘of the 
Power unknown.’ 

** Wild and visionary as such a s lation must be 
confessed to be in the present state of society, it sprang 
from a mind enthusiastic in its wishes for the good of the 
species, and the amelioration of mankind and of society ; 
and however mistaken the means of bringing about thie 
reform or ** revolt” may be considered, the object of his 
whole life and writings seems to have been to develope 
them. This is particularly observable in his next work, 
The Prometheus Unbound, a bold attempt to revive a lost 
play of Mschylus. This drama shows an acquaintance 
with the Greek tragedy-writers which perhaps no other 

rson possessed in an equal degree, and was written at 

ome, amid the flower-covered ruins of the Baths of Ca- 
racalla. At Rome also he formed the story of The Cenci 
into a tragedy, which, but for the harrowing nature of the 
subject, and the prejudice against any thing bearing his 
name, could not have failed to have had the greatest suc- 
cess,—if not on the stage, at least in the closet. Lord 
Byron was of opinion that it was the best play the age had 
— and not unworthy of the ‘semenings followers of 

hakspeare. 

‘* After passing several months at Naples, he finally 
settled, with his lovely and amiable wife, in ‘Tuscany, 
where he passed the last four years in domestic retirement 
and intense application to study, 

‘6 His acquirements 5" He was, perhaps, the 
first classic in Europe. 1e books he considered the 
models of style for prose and poetry were Plato and the 
Greek dramatists. He had made himself equally master 
of the modern languages. Calderon in Spanish, Petrarch 
and Dante in Italian, and Goéthe and Schiller in German, 
were his favourite authors. French he never read, and 
said he never could understand the beauty of Racine. 

** Discouraged by the ill success of his writings—perse- 
cuted by the malice of his enemics—hated by the world— 
an outcast from his family, and a martyr to a painful 
complaint, he was subject to occasional fits of melancholy 
and dejection. For the last four years, though he conti- 
nued to write, he had given up publishing. ‘There were 
two occasions, however, that induced him to break through: 
his resolution. His ardent love of liberty inspired him to 
write Hellas, or the Triumph of Greece, a drama, since 
translated into Greek, and which he inscribed to his friend 
Prince Maurocordato; and his attachment to Keats led 
him:to publish an elegy, which he entitled Adonais. 

*¢ This last is, perhaps, the most perfect of all his com- 
positions, and the one he himself considered so. Among 
the mourners at the funeral of his poet friend, he drawe: 
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this portrait of himself (the stanzas were. afterwards ex- | 
punged from the elegy): = * 

«*« Mid others of less note came one frail form,— 

A phantom among men—companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

Whore thunder is its knell. He, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature's naked loveliness 

Actwos-like; and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps on the world's wilderness, 

And his own thoughts along that way 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


His head was bound with pansies overblown, 

And faded violets, white and pied and blue; 

And a light spear, topp’d with a cypress cone, 

(Round whose rough stem dark ivy tresses shone, 
Yet dripping with the furest’s noonday dew.) 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasp’d it. Of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart— 

A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart !” 


* The last eightcen months of Shelley’s life were passed in 
daily intercourse with Lord Byron, to whom the amiability, 
tleness, and elegance of his manners, and his great ta- 
ents and acquirements, bad endeared him. Like his friend, 
he wished to die young: he perished in the twenty-ninth 
yeur of his age, in the Mediterranean, between Leghorn 
and Lerici, from’ the upsetting of an open boat. The sea 
had been to him, as well as Lord Byron, ever the greatest 
delight, and, as early as 1813, in the following lines, 
written at sixteen, he seems to have anticipated that it 
would prove his grave: 
“ To-morrow comes: 
Cloud upon cloud with dark and deep’ning mass 
Roill o'er the blackened waters; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pluions o’er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge; the pitiless flend 
With all his winds and lightnings tracks his prey; 
The torn deep yawns; the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged jaws.” 

‘ For fifteen days after the loss of the vessel his body 
was undiscovered, and when found was not in a state to be 
removed. In order to comply with his wish of bein, 
buried at’ Rome, his corpse was directed to be burnt; an 
Lord Byron, faithful to his trust as av executor, and duty 
asa friend, superintended the ceremony which I have de- 
scribed. ‘ . 

** The remains of one who was destined to have little re- 

ose or happiness here, now sleep with those of his friend 

eats, in the burial.ground near Caius Cestus’s Pyramid 5 
* a spot so beautiful,’ said he, * that it might almost make 
one in love with death.’ ” 
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Correspondence. 


MR. KEAN. 





| See a note to correspondents. | 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—A stranger to your shores, J have csonidered my- 
self fortunate in having bad an opportunity of witnessing 
the performance, during my sojourn in Liverpool, of your 
two great dramatic leaders, Kean and Macready, and I beg 
to offer a few observations thereon, of which you may make 
what use you choose; but, in case you think proper to 
place thisin a corner of your next publication, I hope 
you will have the goodness to correct gny inaccuracies 
which may have crept in, through my ignorance of y: i 
language. 

First, then, of Mr. Kean, who, I understand, has af 
appeared bere for some ycars.. This gentleman, I_ am 
intormed, is considered the first tragic actor of the day; 
apd, woder this impression, 1 went, on Monday night, to 
sce bis performance of Richard IL, the character in which 
he is agid to have built his tame: judge, ther, of my sur- 
prise, when, instead of finding, as I had.anticipated, the 
** mirror held up to mature,’’ | was compelled to witness a 
ussue of extravagance and caricature (for certainly great 
part of his performance was nothing else) and, if any infe- 
yence might be drawn from the apathy of the audience, I 
was not the only person in the theatre of this opinion. 
Some scenes were, U must confess, depicted with a masterly 
hand, among which was the first, and some parts of the 


| ter, for I could hold it no longer. 
the English people must be, to be gulled (am I right #) by | 


Ratclift’s entering just at the moment he is recoverin 
from the terror struck on his soul by the apparitions: this 
was admirable, and left me nothing to wish for. These, 
however, were the only points in the whole pice that struck 
we as any thing extraordinary ; as forthe rest, it was all 
trick and nonsense. His sudden transitions of voice and 
countenance are seldom called for; and, though what the 
Knglish call striking, are far removed from. ature. The 
scene with Lord Stanley, for instance, was very if! acted; for, 
though he doubted his devotion, was it the way'to gain my 
Lord Stanley’s aid to treat him with the most studied and 
palpable contempt, and even to make fuces athim. Itism 
opinion, that had the usurper, Richard, demeaned himself 
towards Lord Stanley, as Kean did towards his representa- 
tive, Lord Stanley would have very deliberately passed 
his sword thro’ Richard’s body, let the consequence 
have been what it would. Again, I would inquire, what 
Mr. Kean means by using a foil instead of a sword, in the 
field of battle? This is on a par with the rest of his per- 
sonation of the character ; pod) yet the Londoners, I ar 
told, can sit and clap their hands, and ** throw up their 
greasy caps” at almost every word this man utters. ** Can 
such things be, and overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
without our special wonder ?"’ But to proceed ; in the ficld 
of battle, he appears, as I have just said, with a foil in his 
hand, and placing himself on guard in carte (how absurd) 
calls on Richmond to come and fight him : but Richmond, 
not being, I suppose, an adept at the small sword, turns a 
deaf ear; he, however, soon meets him, and Richard 
ain placing himself in carte, a parly commences, during 
which, Richard thinks proper to go through part of the 
evolution of the salute, by drawing his two feet together, 
and bringing his foil’s hilt to his breast. Now can an 
thing be more ridiculous than this ? really it was too muc 
for me, and I gave full to to my long retained laigh- 
hat senseless stones 


such a charlatan, for he is truly yw but a quack; a 

successful one | t you, but still nothing but a quack. 

But I am becoming too prolix, and must conclude, leavin 

Mr. Macready for a future discourse.—Je vous salue de 

bon coeur. A STRANGER, 
October 21, 1824. 








TO THE EDITOR 

§1n,—J understand,—for I was not present,—that, at 
the representation of Othello in our theatre, last week, the 
individual who performed the character of Cassio went 
down on his knees, in the drunken scene, to utter the 
words ‘* forgive us our sins,” which are obviously a por- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer. , 

Fictitious addresses to the Deity on the stage are, at 
best, indecent, not to say profane; and must, in every 
case, give pain to the pious mind. In the present instance, 
Cassio is represented as. growing religious in his cups; 
and, though the introduction of sacred words for such a 

ju cannot, in strictness, be approved yet, in support 
of the character, che expression, if delivered en passant as 
an ejaculation merely might perhaps be tolerated: the 
actor, at least, would not be responsible. But when an 
actor, personating intoxication, repeats these words with 
mock solemnity, in the:reverent ure of prayer, he be- 
comes justly censurable. He gives them in the most of- 
fensive way, and is indeed without excuses for such 
marked action is not at all ny en On the contrary, it 
exhibits a caricature, rather thar 1 
part, and offends as much against taste and propriety as 
against religious feeling. 

} offer these observations with no ill-will to the gentle. 
man in question, who is a performer of rising merit; and 
[hope he will take them in good part. My wish is to see 
every reasonable objection to theatrical representations re- 
p moved, that the stage may be a source not only of rational 
amusement, but of mental and moral improvement. 

Yours, &. A LOVER OF THE DRAMA. 

Liverpool, October 25, 1824. 

E———_———__] 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
MR. M'CULLOCH’S LECTURES. 


—<—_ 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Sin,—I have received a circular from the Secretary of 
the above Institution, announcing. the delivery of Mr, 
M‘Culloch’s Lectures at ** one o'clock in the forenoon.” 
I should consider myself obliged to some of the learned 
professors, if they would inform me what hour the worthy 
Secretary alludes to. A. BULL. 





svcond, with Lady Anne, as well as the tent scene. - In 
this Jast l must particularly notice his ** who is there ?” on 


Liverpool, Nov. 1, 1824. 


a just delineation of the, 





FRUIT-TREES. 
<a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—You have inserted many curious accounts of 
fruit-trees bearing fruit twice during summer, and some 
blooming in winter. I can inform you of a pear-tree 
growing in Mr. Garside’s garden, in Ormskirk, which has 
been known to bear twice a year, for forty years back ; 
and the last summer, and the summer before, it was always 
in bloom; and, though the first crop have long disap- 
peared, there are pears now on the tree from the size of 
a nut-kernel to that of a hen’s egg. A. 

Ormskirk, October 30, 1824, 


Go Correspondents. 


AUvTo-BbioGRAPHY OF LonD Byrnon.—The public curiosity is so 
much alive at this time, to every thing connected with this 
extraordinary and eccentric nobleman, that we deem it our 
duty to gratify the taste, as far as we can, consistently with 
propriety. To use a very homely phrase, we must. “strike 
while the fron is hot;” or, as the Irishman said while be 
was skating, we must “make hay while the sun shines.» 
The public journalsare so much o¢cupied with the subject of 
Lord Byron, that, unless we dedicate to ita considerable por- 
tion of our journal, the selections we intend to give in the 
Kaleidoscope, from the various narratives recently published 
respecting his Lordship, will lose all the charm of novelty 
This consideration must be our excuse for postponing, for 
at least another week, several articles which were promised 
und prepared, amongst which are, The Fortune Hunter, an 
original translation from the German—the letters of Quota. 
tor and A Friend te the Drama (on M’. Vacread, ) and Arabella. 


Ma. Kzan.—We have several times felt tempted to exclude 
the letter, signed 4 Stranger, it is so extravagantly severe, 
We grant that Mr. Kean has very great faults, into which 
we belleve that the vitiated taste of the public, rather than 
his own, has betrayed him. There are, however, in his 

- acting some most striking and unrivalled beauties, which 
are conceded to him by the most critical and dispassionate. 
As the pubile, by judicious applause, may foster dramatic 
talent from its development to its perfection, soit may, 
by injudicious plaudits, spoil an actor of the most promis- 
ing genius. We have been accustomed to think for our- 
selves upon most subjects, and have always claimed the 








right of dissenting from the multitude in matters of taste . 


especially. We have, therefore, never been taken in by 
Mr. Kean’s clap-traps; and the opinions we formed the first 
time we saw him are precisely the same as those we now en 
tertain. We recollect writing to a friend many years ago 
on the subject, when Kean was in the zenith of his popu- 
larity. Amongst other observations we then made upon 
his acting, after speaking warmly in praise of his natural 
powers, and his expressive countenance, we expressed our 
fears that the public would spoil him, as they applauded 
the worst part of his acting, more than the best points; he 
appeared to us to be l'enfant gate of the theatrical public, 
whose infatuation was such, that we would have ventured 


no inconsiderable wager (had that been our habit) that if 


Kean, at the time we wrote to our friend, would have stood 
on his head, or with his mouth wide open, bis toes turned 
inwards, and his hands in his breeches pockets, or any where 
else, it would have been lauded to the skies; andif he had 
blown bis nose in any particular part of a scene, it would 
have been hailed as a new reading. He is, notwithstanding, 
a very great actor; and if he would attend to the sugges- 
tions of hisown judgment, rather than tothoseof the gallery, 
he would maintain the ground which he now appears to be 
losing. Let him paraphrase the words he is so accustomed 
to address, as Hamlet, to his mother, for her moral vices, 
substituting certain vices in his own acting, 


“Then throw away the werser t 
And act the better with the other half.” 
Ernica—We shall endeavour to procure the work recom. 
mended by #. B. 


Musica, Brooraray.—Our esteemed friend, G, is informed 
that the biographical sketch recommended for insertion 
had previously arrested our attention, and shall be inserted 
forthwith, together with some memoranda of our own, 
smade on a visit to Miss R. when she was an infant. 
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